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Like the work of Fouqueray, the book is an apology; its permanent 
value lies in the very considerable new material that it brings and in 
its vivid discussions of a famous boy's school. Even here one misses 
the keenly critical element, such as is supplied for a later period of 
Jesuit education in the biographies of the disillusioned ex-Jesuits 
Hoensbroech and Tyrrell. The publication is no doubt timely, for the 
present war might conceivably bring a reversal of the anticlerical policy 
of the Third Republic, to say nothing of the possibility of a throne 
whose main prop would be an adjacent altar. Even apart from these 
vain imaginings the book may be read with special interest in this 
country; for as the author remarks concerning the Society of Jesus 
(p. xl) : "Nowhere at the present hour is it more alive and more flourish- 
ing than in North America." 

William Walker Rockwell 
Union Theological Seminary 



REALIGNMENTS IN THE SCIENCE OF RELIGION 

The first volume of Systematische Theologie nach religionspsycho- 
logischer Methode, by Professor Georg Wobbermin, of the University of 
Breslau, is devoted entirely to the question of method. This is because 
the author feels, after his twenty years of service as a theologian, that a 
unified and unequivocal method is the great need of theology at the 
present time. The method which he proposes and defends, as the special 
title of this first volume shows, 1 is that of the psychology of religion; and 
in working out the meaning of this method for theology Wobbermin 
effects a combination of the standpoints of Schleiermacher and William 
James. Here then is a new alignment in the field of the science of 
religion. Wobbermin, a neo-Ritschlian, goes back to Schleiermacher as 
a means of correcting Ritschl in respect to method — substituting the 
method of the psychology of religion for the explicitly normative method 
of Ritschl. But, also, the father of modern theology is held to need 
supplementing from the American philosopher, James; and the new 
work in the psychology of religion during the last two decades is to be 
given constructive value in the working out of a treatment of systematic 
theology. This is a broader approach to theology than the christocentric 
method made possible, and it promises different results from those which 

1 Die religionspsychologische Methode in Religionswissenscha.fi itnd Theologie, 
Band I of Systematische Theologie nach religionspsychologischer Methode. By Georg 
Wobbermin. Leipzig: Hinrich, 1913. vii+475 pages. M. 10. 
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the older Ritschlians, Kaftan, Wendt, and Haring, have put forth. At 
the same time Wobbermin carefully distinguishes his method from the 
religionsgeschichtliche Methode and assures us that by his procedure 
the evangelical conception of faith will be given full significance, and that 
the Reformation principle, which makes the Scriptures the sole source 
of articles of faith, will be carried through. 

The author develops his position by very full and elaborate Aus- 
einandersetzung with many other writers, particularly with those who 
have been influential in forming his own thought and with those who 
have criticized his previous writings. The first half of this volume is 
given to the presuppositions of the method. First of all the author 
takes up the task of determining the place of theology among the sciences. 
He finds Rickert's classification of the sciences into Naturwissenschaft 
and Kulturwissenschaft preferable to the prevailing classification into 
Naturwissenschaft and Geisteswissenschaft, chiefly because psychology has 
followed the natural science method; and he characterizes theology as a 
selbststdndige Kidturwissensckaft. But this makes it necessary for him 
to distinguish the method of the psychology of religion from "mere 
empirical " psychology and the true Kulturwissenschaft from the positivis- 
tic treatment of culture. The needed distinction is effected in each case 
by insisting upon an epistemological orientation in essential accordance 
with the critical thinking of Kant. With respect to the general relation 
between theology and philosophy, Wobbermin holds that the former 
needs to presuppose from the latter a logic of the sciences and both a 
Werttheorie and an Objekttkeorie, but in forming its Weltanschauung 
theology must not be subordinate to philosophy, but must work out 
directly the theory that is immanent in the Christian religion. 

Passing to the task of theology and its subdivisions, the author again 
conceives his subject very broadly by defining theology as simply the 
science of religion. This view he defends over against the conceptions 
of theology as Bibelwissenschaft, as Offenbarungs-Lehre, and as kirchliche 
Wissenschaft, maintaining that, when the method of the psychology of 
religion is rightly used, justice is done to the element of truth in each of 
these other conceptions. Then, in harmony with his definition of 
theology, he would subdivide its systematic section simply under two 
heads: the essence of religion and the essence of Christianity. The 
distinction between dogmatics and ethics disappears, except for prac- 
tical purposes, because in Christianity the fundamental religious con- 
ception, faith, is so thoroughly ethical in its meaning. Also dogmatics 
and apologetics largely merge; for in the apologetic task of determining 
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whether the Christian view of the world, or some other, gives the most 
satisfactory answer to the questions about the meaning of the world as 
a whole, the argument will turn largely upon the grounds of validity 
which are immanent in religion itself and in Christianity. 

But the chief interest of the book lies in the positive development of 
the method of the psychology of religion. What is gained from James ? 
According to the author, James is no less convinced than Schleiermacher 
of the independent value of religion and at the same time he goes much 
beyond him in bringing out its inner intrinsic contents. He also gives 
full recognition to the "truth interest" in religion. This is the real 
value of his pragmatism. At the same time Wobbermin emphasizes 
James's lack of historical interest and insists that his pragmatism is 
uncritical. Hence he holds that James in turn must be corrected by 
Schleiermacher. "James muss hier also durch den nach James zu 
korrigierenden Schleiermacher korrigiert werden" (p. 290). Now the 
fundamental tendency with Schleiermacher in respect to method is that 
he maintains an equilibrium between the transcendental analysis of 
religious experience and its historical aspects. Hence Wobbermin's 
position may be summed up as an advocacy of a religionspsychologische 
Methode which is kept true to its purpose by epistemological orientation 
and historical sense. Upon this method the author places his reliance 
in guarding against dogmatic traditionalism, constructive rationalism 
(Troeltsch, Otto-Fries), and every form of historicism. 

There are some hints in this volume of what the proposed method 
will lead to in the construction of theology. Wobbermin accedes to the 
objection against speaking of religious knowledge as a special kind 
alongside of theoretical knowledge and maintains that for theology the 
ideas of religion represent, not knowledge, but convictions of faith. But 
though valid convictions of faith are not knowledge (Erkenntnis) they 
do give us truth (Wahrkeii). Further, the critical analysis of the 
"logical structure" of the religious consciousness emphasizes the basic 
character of the idea of revelation. In the interpretation of revelation, 
however, there is an inevitable and legitimate "circle." For we test 
the purity of our own religious experience by historical revelation, and 
at the same time we read historical revelation in the light of our own 
religious experience. Finally, the Scriptures alone are made the source 
and norm of theology, and personal religious experience, notwithstanding 
the above-mentioned " circle," is not to be co-ordinated with the Scrip- 
tures. (Nothing is said here about the collective evolution of Chris- 
tianity since New Testament times.) This emphasis upon the Scriptures 
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is held not to be contradictory to the use of our own experience in 
Scripture interpretation, because the Scriptures themselves are wit- 
nesses of personal faith. But within the Scriptures themselves there is a 
higher norm — not the teaching of Jesus, but the total impression of his 
personality, to be determined through the mutual corroborations of the 
Synoptic Gospels, the Pauline letters, and the Johannine writings. 

This vigorous, thorough, and lucid introduction to Wobbermin's 
system, with its fresh method and its many-sided contact with the 
thought of the time, gives promise of much interest and fruitfulness in 
the future— notwithstanding the too elaborate Auseinandersetzung of the 
first volume and the too voluminous plan of the whole work. But two 
misgivings arise in the mind of the present reviewer. It is a disappoint- 
ment to have the religionspsychologische Methode, which promises so 
much in the way of broad scientific interchange between theology and 
other departments of thought, suddenly narrowed down to the position 
that the Scriptures are the sole source and norm for Christian theology. 
This is incompatible with the idea, now gaining considerable acceptance, 
that later types of Christianity have a significance in some degree com- 
parable with New Testament types, and so it is not the truest way to 
maintain the value of the Scriptures themselves. 

And, secondly, it is regrettable to see the social interest, so strong 
in Ritschl himself, withdrawing almost beyond the horizon of Wobber- 
min's introductory volume. Of course it may be said that the social 
interest belongs, not to the setting forth of method, but to the later 
development of contents. But this was not true in the case of Ritschl, 
in view of his emphasis upon the Kingdom of God, and however the sci- 
entific methods of Ritschlianism need to be broadened, its social interest 
must be guarded and developed further. This regret is confirmed 
by the "example" of his method which Wobbermin gives in his closing 
chapter. He there contrasts his method with the religions gesckichtliche 
method by considering the eschatological aspect of Jesus' idea of the 
Kingdom. Pointing out that the religionsgeschichtliche method has 
led to the view that the eschatological conception of the Kingdom, 
while primary for Jesus, is secondary for us — in contrast to which 
the critics of the school have been wont to hold that it was second- 
ary for Jesus as it should be for us— Wobbermin maintains that the 
eschatological conception is primary, both for Jesus and for us. This 
position he takes because he considers the religious essence of the eschato- 
logical conception to be that the Kingdom of God is something above the 
whole space-time process, above the whole of empirical reality — some- 
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thing eternal in the Johannine sense of the term. Now from the social 
point of view the eschatological conception of the Kingdom must be 
secondary — if it was not so for Jesus, still it must be so for us. Seemingly 
here is a clear indication that Wobbermin in shaping his method is 
allowing the social interest of the Ritschlians to fall into the back- 
ground. 

The question then must be raised whether the author has succeeded 
in establishing the superiority of the religions pyschologische method over 
the religionsgeschichtliche. If the progressiveness of Christianity and the 
modern social interest of theology are to be guarded, will not the religions- 
geschichtliche method, coupled as it may be with pragmatism, prove more 
adequate than Wobbermin's religionspsychologische method supplemented 
with Kantian criticism ? 

In Galloway's Philosophy of Religion 1 we are given a comprehensively 
constructed system instead of elaborate discussion of method. This 
volume of the "International Theological Library" replaces the one 
long promised from the late Professor Flint, and its author is one of 
Professor Flint's pupils; but the present book is entirely the work of Dr. 
Galloway, as Professor Flint on account of ill health had not accomplished 
any part of his projected task. In this work too we have evidence of new 
alignments in the scientific treatment of religion. These transitional 
tendencies appear in each of the three parts of the book. Part I, which is 
phenomenological, is indicative of the tendency to base theism upon 
religion instead of religion upon theism. Part II (epistemological) 
shows great hospitality toward pragmatism, though in the end rational 
consistency is placed higher than practical worth as a test of truth. In 
Part III (ontological) the metaphysics of absolute idealism is rejected 
and that of personal idealism is put in its place. The chief interest of the 
book centers around these three attitudes. 

In the introduction the author defines the task which his subject 
presents as "the problem of the final meaning of religion as a constituent 
element in human development." He then sets aside the practice of 
giving a definition of religion at the outset and proceeds in Part I, on the 
basis of inductive study, historical and psychological, to discover what 
religion is. As a result he gives as a tentative definition: " Man's faith 
in a power beyond himself whereby he seeks to satisfy emotional needs 
and gain stability of life, and which he expresses in acts of worship and 
service." Religion as thus defined is regarded as a normal aspect of 

1 The Philosophy of Religion. By George Galloway. "International Theological 
Library." New York: Scribner, 1914. xii+602 pages. $2.50. 
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human life, interacting fruitfully with its other aspects for human develop- 
ment. Science is described as having a utilitarian origin and as dealing 
only with quantitative relations. This leaves the realm of qualities, 
values, and ends to morality, art, and religion. Morality, in turn, 
gives us general rules or norms. "But they are not stereotyped prin- 
ciples, and they partake of the flexibility of the developing social system, 
where the good is a growing content." Hence morality must interact 
with religion in order to be fully fruitful. "The God who is the ethical 
Ground of the world guarantees the validity and persistence of the 
ethical values; and it is in and through man's relation to God, the perfect 
Good, that the ethical ideal can be transcended and completed." But 
though the author does most of his own interpretation by the use of the 
idea of development, he objects to the functional view of religion, holding 
that we must go beyond that standpoint to the question of the ultimate 
truth of religion. The upshot of Part I is that the development of 
religion gives us the idea of a living relation to a personal, ethical God 
as that which, according to the needs of religion, is the supreme truth of 
experience. Thus the existence of the Ultimate Value is a postulate of 
faith. This position raises two questions: What standing does faith 
have in the general field of knowledge ? and What grounds of rationality 
does the idea of a personal ethical God have in comparison with the 
various speculative interpretations of reality ? The discussions of these 
questions form the subjects, respectively, of Parts II and III. 

After criticizing the various theories of knowledge, and justifying 
the use of analogy, teleology, and values in getting truth, Galloway 
brings out his own idea of what truth is. It is " not correspondence with 
transsubjective reality, but adequate interpretation of it." In gaining 
an adequate interpretation there are two factors. The first is working 
value in practical experience. This is the pragmatic test, and here 
faith has a large and inevitable r61e. The second is coherency with the 
system of knowledge. This is the more comprehensive test, but often 
it is indecisive, and then the determination of truth must be left to the 
pragmatic test. But since "coherency between all the elements of our 
experienced world is the most complete criterion of truth," the question 
of the ultimate truth of religion takes us into the ontological realm and 
demands that "a speculative theory of religion" be given. It may be 
pointed out here that, on account of the author's strong emphasis upon 
the developmental character of all experience, he has not really carried 
us beyond the principles of pragmatism, of which he makes such liberal 
use. 
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In the ontological discussions of Part III Galloway rejects absolute 
idealism because of the dilemma: "Either the Absolute Self is real and 
finite selves are an illusion, or finite selves are real and the Absolute 
Self is a fiction." This dilemma arises from the fact that every con- 
sciousness has a "being for self" which simply cannot be made a con- 
stituent of another consciousness. In the place of absolute idealism the 
author, working in dependence upon the personal idealists, Ward, Stout, 
and others, develops a monad theory, a doctrine of a plurality of experi- 
ent centers ranging from human personalities down to simple monads 
far below the protozoa. He does not leave us with an ultimate pluralism, 
however, but on account of the harmony and interaction between the 
monads he recognizes an Ultimate World-Ground, which must be the 
personal and ethical God of religious faith. "God gives unity or system 
to the plurality of spiritual substances or experient centers, though he is 
not himself the unity in which they subsist." Galloway also makes a 
concession to realism. He does not believe in a complete reduction of 
matter to monads. In order to explain the relatedness of the monads 
there must be a continuous medium, and this medium should not be 
thought of as the World-Ground, for then the monads would be merged 
into something like the All-inclusive Consciousness of absolute idealism. 
"We must rather think of it as something brought into being and con- 
stantly sustained by the Supreme Will, and having no reality apart 
from that Will." Out of this medium the monads are differentiated and 
developed. 

On the basis of this ontology Galloway proceeds to develop his 
views of the attributes of God, of the problems of evil and of human 
freedom, and of human progress and destiny. The results here attained 
represent a reasonably satisfactory working adjustment of Christian 
postulates and prevailing philosophical ideas. But as for the ontological 
basis itself, while personal idealism is a movement of much promise for 
the interpretation of religion, the present reviewer must confess that the 
author's notion of a "continuous medium" seems to him a decidedly 
unclear and dubious conception; and the notion of a World-Ground 
which "actively conditions experience" and which continuously "sus- 
tains" all finite selves, and yet which "is not himself the unity in which 
they subsist" seems to require much critical examination before it can 
be accepted as a consistent constructive idea. 

In general, Dr. Galloway's book will be recognized as a very service- 
able manual of the philosophy of religion, touching every phase of the 
subject, by way of allusion at least if not by more thorough treatment, 
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and fully abreast with contemporary movements of thought. It 
would have gained, however, by some such exactness of method as char- 
acterizes Wobbermin's work. The author's practice of giving a his- 
torical survey of what has been thought and said upon each several 
topic which he takes up, beginning almost de novo in each case, interferes 
with the impression of the forward movement of his own thought, and 
perhaps has obscured somewhat a lack of full correlation between the 
various parts of his work. 

Eugene W. Lyman 
Oberijn Theological Seminary 



UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO SERMONS 

There are those who believe that powerful preaching is a lost art. 
Jonathan Edwards, Chalmers, Spurgeon, Beecher, are giants of the past 
who cannot be equaled today. Where would one find sermons to match 
those of Martineau or Edward Everett Hale in their beauty of literary 
form and their mellow ripeness ? Is there a living man in the pulpit who 
will leave behind him such volumes of sermons as those of Phillips Brooks 
or F. W. Robertson ? Even if there were great preachers, would their 
sermons find enough readers to pay for their publication ? 

Such statements cannot, however, be lightly affirmed, or such ques- 
tions quickly answered in the negative, without injustice to the real state 
of things. Most of the powerful preachers of the past were stimulated 
to unusual achievements by some great social or national crisis or by 
some exceptional religious awakening which followed an age of barren- 
ness when there was no prophet in the land. Similar conditions will 
produce similar effects in the future. Again, it must be considered that 
the mental habits and the ecclesiastical conditions of the past, when the 
church-going public looked to the pulpit for information and intellectual 
guidance on all questions, and when the church had not recognized the 
claim or heeded the challenge of social problems, gave the preacher an 
opportunity and furnished him the leisure for sermon making which the 
minister of the present lacks. To develop literary charm or oratorical 
excellence requires leisure, time for pruning, exercise in the art of expres- 
sion, to the exclusion of other things which are now held to be more 
essential. Still further, whatever may be said of the exceptional heroes 
of the pulpit, the average of preaching is higher now than in the age of 
the Wesleys and the Beechers. The days of formal pulpit eloquence, of 
long sermons with purple patches and florid descriptions of Swiss scenery, 



